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AET GOSSIP. 



ISS Harriet Hosmer, the 
Sculptor, has returned home 
from Rome, and is now so- 
journing in her native state — 
Massachusetts. The repute 
she has won gives her name a 
prominence among American 
' artists ; and whatever con- 
cerns her works is of present 
interest, at least. A corres- 
pondent from Rome writes of the lady and 
her labors : " Miss Hosmer has been en- 
gaged during the winter in modeling a 
monument to a young French girl, to be 
placed in the Church of Sta. Andrea delle 
Frate. 

" The Sleeping Beatrice, which has re- 
ceived great praise, has left the studio. 
It is said that it will be exhibited in London 
previous to its departure for St. Louis, its 
ultimate destination. It is stated that the 
jailor upon entering the cell on the morn- 
ing of her execution, found her sweetly 
sleeping — the artist has chosen that mo- 
ment — fallen negligently upon her couch, 
her hand clasping a rosary, she sleeps. 
The head-dress, the face of Guido's inimi- 
table picture, identify the sleeping form 
before us with the fair girl whose youth, 
whose beauty, whose death, shrined as 
they have been by the genius of poet and 
painter, render us oblivious to her imputed 
crime. 

" How posterity reverses and revenges 
the judgment of tribunals, the verdict of 
executioners ! To this girl, judged worthy 
of a felon's de ath, the scafFoId of shame 
has become a pedestal of glory. Her 
name is a synonym for suffering innocence, 
the type of a sorrowing beauty, which, ap- 
pealing to our sympathies, wins our uncon- 
scious homage. 

" Miss Plosmer's other works are a sit- 
ting statue of ^Enone, the deserted wife of 
the shepherd Paris, and a Puck mounted 
on his toad-stool throne. She has accom- 
plished for this fancy of Shakspeare what 
Sir Joshua Reynolds did in painting. Miss 
Hosmer enjoys rare opportunities in the 
teaching of Gibson, whose studio she 
shares." 

Another Massachusetts lady, Miss Lan- 
dor, of Salem, Mass., is also a successful 
student in the great art-centre. The same 
correspondent above referred to, writes of 
her : " She has been prevented, by sickness, 
from aecomplishing much, but she has had 



the benefit of Crawford's advice and criti- 
cism in her studies. She is now modeling 
an Evangeline, which promises to be very 
superior, and will doubtless, when complet- 
ed, secure to the artist that esteem and 
homage which are paid to the evidence of 
successful achievement. The sad heroine 
of Longfellow's touching story is repre- 
sented as having thrown herself by the side 
of a little stream, and, weary with wander- 
ing, fallen asleep. The position is grace- 
ful and easy, 'the little bundle fallen from 
her hand indicates the wanderer, while the 
sorrowing, longing look expressed upon 
her fair features, even in sleep, is the very 
ideal of the faithful girl whose trusting love 
never faltered through all the long years 
of separation and suffering. The figure 
is two-thirds the size of life. Those who 
desire to obtain a pleasing piece of statuary, 
and at the same time to encourage a youth- 
ful artist, should remember the embodi- 
ment of the fairest creation of our favorite 
poet." 

Miss Rosa Bonheur is now recognized 
as among the best living artists of animals 
— some discerning critics placing her before 
Landseer. Her celebrated picture, The 
Horse Fair, which took the first prize at 
the Paris Exhibition, served to give her 
this eminent position. This painting has 
been purchased by an American connois- 
seur, Mr. J. M. Wright, of New- York 
city, and will be on exhibition at Williams, 
Stevens & William's, Broadway, where the 
lovers of art will find a welcome for its 
study.* 

This same gentleman (Mr. Wright) 
some time since commissioned three Ame- 
rican-artists for three great paintings, viz. : 
— to Huntington, to paint the group of lit- 
erary men ; to Baker, the artists ; and to 
Rossiter, the merchants. The first-named 
is still in England. Some of his studies 
for the picture, sketches of portraits, are 
to be seen in his studio. Baker and Ros- 
siter are in town. 

The London Times, with wonderful con- 
descension, notices Mr. Church's picture of 
Niagara Falls, and what is quite unusual, 
it speaks flatteringly of a work of Ameri- 
can genius. After a premising lecture on 
the fact that America has a literature, and 
is now fast attaining to a school of art, the 
" Thunderer" goes on to say : — " Under 

• This picture has arrived, and may be seen at tho 
place named. It is a most Fplendid work of art, in 
every respect. Miss Bonheur is now engaged upon 
the " Cattle Fair," to he of similar proportions with 
the "Horse Fair," 17x3 feet 



these circumstances we note with peculiar 
pleasure the arrival in this country of a re- 
markable picture, by an American land- 
scape painter, of an American subject — at 
once the grandest and the most defiant of all 
ordinary pictorial power, among the many 
scenes which the New World offers to the 
artist. The painter is Mr. Frederic Ed- 
ward Church, and the subject is Niagara. 
Few scenes have been more often at- 
tempted by the pencil, and none has 
hitherto more completely laughed it to 
scorn. But Mr, Church has painted the 
stupendous cataract with a quiet courage 
and a patient elaboration, which leave us, 
for the first time, satisfied that even this 
awful reality is not beyond the range of 
human imitation. Mr. Church's picture 
is an oblong of some seven or eight feet by 
three and a half, if our eye have not de- 
ceived us. The view is taken from the 
Canadian side, a little above Table Rock, 
and it includes the whole sweep of the 
Horseshoe Fall, to the corner of Goat- 
Island. There is no foreground or shore. 
The spectator looks right along the Cana- 
dian rapids, as their swirls converge for 
the tremendous leap. A shattered tree 
trunk is caught in the opposing eddies, 
which churn and chafe into foam over the 
layers of brown rock, the sun-light striking 
their edges into transparent green, where 
they fling themselves over the lips of the 
ledges, in their hurrying course to the 
plunge of the mighty river. About the 
centre of the picture the bend of the bar- 
rier enables us to watch the downward 
leap of the river, not in a sheet, but in in- 
numerable cascades from every projecting 
point, shivered into fine fringes of foam, 
and losing themselves in the spray to which 
the mass of water is churned by its fall. 
Across the wet air of this spray cloud the 
rainbow flings its prismatic arch. Beyond 
we see the distant line of foam that marks 
the rapids, and further still the terraces of 
the Chippewa shore, flushed with the rich 
hues of American autumnal forest. The 
time is toward evening. A few streaks of 
purple cloud break the calm expanse of 
golden sky. The characteristic merit of 
the picture is sober truth. It bears through- 
out unmistakable evidence of the most 
close and successful study. To paint run- 
ning water is always difficult. But when 
the running water is the expanse of a 
mighty river, broken into countless eddies 
by rock ledges, and hurrying to such a fall, 
it may well be conceived what labor has 
been necessary to apprehend the bewilder- 
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ing fact, what patient mastery to represent 
them, so as to leave the spectator im- 
pressed, as by the presence of the stupend- 
ous reality, with the abstraction of motion 
and sound." 

Church is now in South America, mak- 
ing studies of the magnificent scenery of 
the mountains, forests, streams, and pam- 
pas of that almost unknown region. He 
will return to paint up one of the most 
splendid series -of landscapes and water 
scenes ever given to American art. Elliot 
is in the city, busy at portraits. Bogle is 
likewise ' engaged. Baker has been pros- 
pecting among the Adirondacks, and doubt- 
less has a portfolio full of good things. 
Oddie is busy with his cabinet landscapes, 
which deservedly attract much notice. 
Taggart is also busy on commission. Bar- 
ley is at his labor of love on the illustration 
of Cooper's novels — a new edition of which 
Stringer & Townsend is to bring out. 
These designs are destined to link the name 
of the artist with that of the novelist. The 
edition will consist of thirty-two volumes, 
duodecimo, and two designs will be given 
to each volume. We may expect some 
of the best work Mr. Darley has yet accom- 
plished. Mrs. Lily M. Spencer is busy 
at her rooms, on Bleecker street. She now 
has on the easel " The Gossips," one of her 
largest and best studied works, and which, 
we surmise, will become quite as popular 
as her many other admirable delineations 
of American character and humor. This 
lady has painted four pictures for the 
Cosmopolitan Association, as announced 
in our last journal, viz. :— " Don't Touch !" 
" How Tempting !" " Mirth," an American- 
ization of Milton's " L' Allegro ;" and " Me- 
lancholy," Milton's "II Penseroso." All 
these are exquisite works, and will add 
greatly to the interest of the Catalogue of 
Premiums for this year's award. 

The Boston Advertiser says : — " The 
statue of John Adams, by Rogers, the dis- 
tinguished American sculptor, has been 
completed at Rome and shipped for this 
city, where it may be expected to arrive 
in the course of a few weeks. The other 
statues are in a state of great forwardness. 
In consequence of the lamented illness of 
Mr. Crawford, the statue of James Otis 
may be delayed ; but it may nevertheless be 
regarded as sure of completion, the design 
and plaster model having been finished by 
that artist, and placed in the hands of the 
marble-workers some time before his at- 
tack of illness." Poor Crawford! His 
work never will be completed by himself. 




FOREIGN ART ITEMS. 



NE of Mr. Turner's best 
water-color drawings — 
that known as " The 
Windermere" — 'was re- 
cently sold at auction in 
It London. The picture is de- 
scribed as combining many of 
those surpassing excellencies — the 
wonderful sunlight, the extensive 
view, with distant mountains almost 
lost in the lake mist — upon the 
execution of which the fame of Turner 
rests. After a spirited contest, the picture 
was knocked down to a dealer for 255 
guineas. 

An original picture by Raphael has been 
lately rescued from oblivion at Hampton 
Court. It seems (says the Athen&um) 
to be the portrait of Raphael by his own 
hand, which was described by Passavant in 
his tour in England, as existing in Kensing- 
ton Palace at the time of his visit. Since 
that period many of the choicest pictures 
have been removed to Hampton Court, in 
order to afford the public a free enjoyment 
of them, and this appears to have been over- 
looked in the transit. The words " Raf- 
faello Urbinus/ec." are inscribed on a but- 
ton of the painter's dress. This may, or 
may not be, proof of its authenticity. 

Mr. Charles Turner, one of the best 
mezzotinto engravers that England has 
produced, is dead, at the age of eighty- 
three. He worked in the school of M'Ar- 
dell, of Fisher, and the Watsons, and was 
a worthy follower of those excellent en- 
gravers. 

A subscription has been opened at Paris 
for a statue to Jenner, the discoverer of 
vaccination. M. Paul, the sculptor, has 
been commissioned to execute the statue, 
which will be -inaugurated in June, next 
year. 

Not less than four different monuments 
in honor of Luther and the Reforma- 
tion, are being planned at this moment in 
Germany. The hamlet of Mohra, Luther's 
village home, is to have a statue of the 
Reformer, designed and modeled by Hen- 
Andreas Muller, a Meiningen sculptor, and 
cast in bronze by Herr Burgschmidt, of 
Nuremberg. Another statue is to be erected 
at Worms, and on the site of the so-called 
" Retscher" at Speyer, where, in 1529, the 
evangelical princes and States of the em- 
pire signed that protest, which afterward 
gave the new Church its name, a Lutheran 



Church will be built. Lastly, the well 
known " Lutherbrunnen," near Altenstein, 
in the vicinity of which Luther, on his re- 
turn from Worms, was led away to the 
Wartburg, has been adorned, at the ex- 
pense of the Duke of Meiningen, with a 
memorial tablet, and a suitable artistic iu- 
closure. 

The photographic establishment of MM. 
Bisson Freres, at Paris, has published, 
under the title of "Les GEuvres de Rem-. 
brandt," one hundred of the most distin- 
guished etchings of this master. These 
photographic reproductions are said to 
equal the originals in power and delicacy, 
so much so, indeed, that they can not be 
known from the originals. The work con- 
sists of two series, accompanied by bio- 
graphical and explanatory letter-press from 
the pen of M. Charles Blanc. 

In Lombardy, a short time ago, a gen- 
tleman at Monza, a great lover of pic- 
tures, died. Among other valuable old 
paintings, he possessed two pictures by 
Rubens, the only pictures by that master 
in Lombardy that were in private hands, 
one of them a zodiac on a copperplate, and 
the other a woman, a portrait painted in 
oil. The priest who had been called to 
the assistance of the dying man, refused 
absolution unless those two pictures were 
burnt, because he was of opinion that some 
of the figures represented on them were an 
offence to decency. The dying man con- 
sented, and the pictures were burnt ; but 
the heir to whom they were left (valued at 
36,000 livres), sues the priest for a com- 
pensation of his loss. 

Since the "Art Treasures" exhibition 
was opened in Manchester, the leading 
English journals have abounded with crit- 
icisms on the works exhibited, ponderous 
essays on the various schools of art have 
been published, and an exhibition of paint- 
ings is made an object of national interest, 
to which as much attention is bestowed as 
we give to the constitution of a new State 
or a radical change in our laws. 

The Royal Society of Arts has re- 
cently published a small quarto volume of 
Addresses delivered on various public oc- 
casions by the Prince Consort of England. 
These addresses, which are all very short 
— some occupying but a page apiece — are 
eighteen in number. They discuss a great 
variety of subjects, such as the Improve- 
ment of the Laboring Classes, Agriculture, 
Commerce, Art, the Propagation of the 
Gospel, the Economy of the Poor, and the 
Deeds of the Royal Welsh Fusil eers. 



